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AMERIOAH INSTITUTE OF AB0HTTE0T8. 

Meeting of September 7. — After the reading of several inte- 
resting communications from foreign members, the librarian 
reported , the receipt of numerous valuable works on Art, pre- 
sented to the Institute by Messrs. D. Appleton & Company, of 
this city. The librarian had good reason to believe that other 
publishers would soon foilow their beneficent example. He 
also hoped that the Library Committee would speedily hand in 
their report, as he felt assured that the intelligent public would 
.receive it graciously, and would second the Institute in its en- 
deavors to found a library worthy of this association. 
, The general business of the evening being attended to, upon 
suggestion from the chair, an interesting debate ensued concern- 
ing the restoration of the Oity Hall, wherein was shown the 
desirableness of making the- support to domes apparent exter- 
nally; in other words, the substructure of domes should form 
a marked feature in the facade, the absence of which is too 
often to be regretted. 

By order, 

R. M. Hunt, 
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Longevity of Artists (see Ceayon, "Vol. V. p. 144). — At- the 
end of LamVs History of Painting is a long list of artists, and 
439 of tbem have their ages given at death. Of these 

14 died between 20 and 30 years old. 1 
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The average age is somewhat over 
higher than those previously given. 
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Remarks on 1st Ode, 1st Book of Hoeaoe. 



3 on the works of Horace generally consider this ode 
to have been designed by the author for a dedication of some 
portion of his lyrical productions. They rest this opinion on 
certain expressions of eulogy which occur in the two first 
verseB of the ode. In these the poet presents a grateful saluta- 
tion to hts patron, and ascribes to him the protection which he 
has received, and the respect which he enjoys. 

Yiewed as a dedication, however, the introductory couplet 
appears to have little connection with the rest of the composi- 
tion ; for, beautiful as the examples of varied life may be, which 
are presented in the body of the poem, such pictures of differ- 
ing tastes and pursuits reflect no more credit on Maecenas than 
on Julius Floras, Lollius, or any other to whom onr poet some- 
times wrote. 

"We are accustomed to search for the spirit of a composition 
in the materials of which it consists. Should we do so, with 



the ode in consideration, its subject matter will afford no evi- 
dence of the poem's having been intended for what it is usually 
supposed ; for its aim, if we do not greatly mistake, will, on 
trial, be found to show the diversity of tastes among men. 
" One man," says our poet, "is delighted with the prize at the 
" public games; another seeks political power; this one chooses 
" the excitement of a seaman's life ; that one prefers the plea- 
sures of the chase. The scholar also has his predilections; 
" retirement and books are the objects of his wish ; and should 
" his sensitive nature, ever aspire to distinction, it is to that of 
" literary fame." The tendency to indulge this mental habit is 
often great, and sometimes so strong as to break every sort of 
restraint. " Separate a man," says the poet, "from the object 
" of his taste, he will be no longer at ease ; but as opportunity 
" offers he will return to its enjoyment. Thus the huntsman, 
" lately married, quits the companionship of his youthful bride 
" for the perils of the chase and a couch on the cold mountains. 
" The mariner also, disgusted with his ill-success, and. after 
" having exchanged the helm for the plough, abandons the safe 
" and uniform life of the farmer to incur once more the risks of 
" commerce, and face the dangers of the ocean." 

Were these subjects upon which Maecenas required to be in- 
formed? or was this the first occasion which the poet had of 
stating to his patron his discovery of these truths ? Had not 
such illustrations of variety in character been conceded points 
between the two friends? If so, what could have been the 
writer's motive for producing them, in the formal dress of 
poetry ? "Without doubt, he had some ease to propose, and an 
object to obtain, in adducing facts .so little likely to be im- 
pugned; and these he candidly announces towards the closing 
of the ode; there he distinctly avows his own peculiar tastes — 
tastes simple and unostentatious — yet not less confirmed and 
unalterable in him than those of the huntsman and the mer- 
chant, in the breasts of their several possessors; for he loves 
his tastes as a portion of his mental life, and he feels that all 
attempts to change them would be labor bestowed in vain. 
He is perfectly contented with their exercise, and with the 
means within his power to gratify them ; or if another drop 
can be added to the cup of his enjoyment, it will flow from the 
assurance, that his literary efforts meet the approbation of his 
patron. 

But a question may arise, why should the poet obtrude the 
subject of his likings on the minister's attention here? The 
simplest answer which we can suggest to this inquiry is, that 
his patron had been making some appeal to the settled habits of 
the poet. In his care for the welfare of Horace, Maecenas may 
have been, at some time, desirous of providing suitably for his 
decent and independent support, and as he held the power to 
bestow offices of rank and emolument, the claims of his favor- 
ite, when occasion offered, would not be overlooked. "When 
occupied, therefore, in filling up diplomas for civil and military 
appointments, the name of Horace may have been inscribed on 
one, and forwarded to the poet's retreat. 

The offer would be entertained as a proof of sincere friend- 
ship, but the manners of the recluse at Ustica but little adapted 
him to the toils of .the camp or the anxieties of the forum. To 
decline on the ground of incapacity would argue the intended 
beneficiary unwilling to second his patron's views; yet to 
accept would be to break through all previous habits, and to 
tear himself away from the charms of hts beloved poetry. 

Deeply touched with this instance of affection for him, 
Horace may be supposed to have indited this ode to testify bis 



